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LANDSCAPE IN AMERICAN POETRY 



FROM DRAWINGS BY J. APPLETON BROWN. 



IV. 



SOUTHWARD from the granite bluffs, the deep, rocky gorges 
and sandy coves of Cape Ann, in Massachusetts — a region 
concerning which many a legend has been woven into the songs 



of our poets — beyond the rugged cliffs of Marblehead, and the 
broken shores of Swampscott, the peninsula of Nahant reaches 
by its beach-causeway into the sea — a long, yellow finger poising 




' I lay upon the headland height, and listened 
To the incessant sobbing of the sea." 

Longfellow's "Palingenesis? 



a rough emerald on its tip — two emeralds, rather — for there is a 
Great Nahant and a Little Nahant. The grandeur of the sea- 
views, and the wild beauty of the shores, as well as the near 
neighbourhood of the city of Boston, have always attracted visit- 
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ors to the place, which has now grown into a suburban village, a 
summer resort more and more thronged every year. 

Prominent among the distinguished people who for many years 
made this their retreat during the heated months, are the names of 
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Agassiz and Longfellow. The latter is at present of especial inte- 
rest to us, because of songs of his which reveal unmistakably the 
inspiration of winds and waves that beat against the storm-worn 
buttresses of Nahant. But the memory of his great-hearted 
friend and neighbour, the world-renowned naturalist, resounds 
through the hoarse moan of the surges, in the poet's lines : — 

" I stand again on the familiar shore, * 

And hear the waves of the distracted sea 
Piteously calling and lamenting thee, 
And waiting restless at thy cottage-door. 



The rocks, the sea-weed on the ocean-floor, 
The willows in the meadow, and the free 
Wild winds of the Atlantic welcome me: 

Then why shouldst thou be dead, and come no more ? " 

The sorrow of earth blends all too readily with the eternal sad- 
ness of the sea, and, when the pain of bereavement has pierced to 
the inmost being, visions appear, memories arise, and the wide 
green earth and the grey blank of ocean are each but as a canvas 
for pictures thrilled into life by that awakening — beautiful, tender, 
and solemn as the infinite mysteries wherewith life is surrounded. 




" It touched the wood-bird's folded wing, 
And said, 4 O Bird, awake and sing ! ' " 

Longfellow's " Daybreak." 



Some magician's wand seems moving among the mists and clouds 
of the far horizon, evoking phantasmal colours and outlines from 
the gleaming expanse, as we read " Palingenesis : " — 

" I lay upon the headland height, and listened 
To the incessant sobbing of the sea 
In caverns under me, 
And watched the waves, that tossed, and fled,, and glistened 
Until the rolling meadows of amethyst 
Melted away in mist. 

" Then suddenly, as one from sleep, I started ; 
For round about me all the sunny capes 
Seemed peopled with the shapes 
Of those whom I had known in days departed, 
Apparelled in the loveliness which gleams 
On faces seen in dreams. 

" A moment only, and the light and glory 
Faded away, and the disconsolate shore 
Stood lonely as before ; 
And the wild roses of the promontory 

Around me shuddered in the wind, and shed 
Their petals of pale red. 

" ' Oh, give me back,' I cried, ' the vanished splendours, 
The breath of morn, and the exultant strife 



When the swift stream of life 
Bounds o'er its rocky channels, and surrenders 
The pond, with all its lilies, for the leap 
Into the unknown deep ! ' 

"And the sea answered with a lamentation, 
Like some old prophet wailing, and it said, 
' Alas ! thy youth is dead ! ' " 

Longfellow gives us other touches of the sea-feeling which has 
stirred his thoughts to expression in this locality, less overpower- 
ing in their pathos, yet all profoundly sympathetic with the unrest 
which is one of the chief fascinations of ocean-scenery. From the 
headlands of Nahant he has listened to the bells of Lynn ; and he 
sings : — 

" O curfew of the setting sun ! O Bells of Lynn ! 
O requiem of the dying day ! 

O Bells of Lynn ! 

" From the dark belfries of yon cloud-cathedral wafted 
Your sounds aerial seem to float, 

O Bells of Lynn ! 

" The fisherman in his boat far out beyond the headland, 
Listens, and leisurely rows ashore, 

O Bells of Lynn ! 
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" Over the shining sands the wandering cattle homeward 
Follow each other at your call, 

O Bells of Lynn ! 

" And down the darkening coast run the tumultuous surges, 
And clap their hands and shout to you, 

O Bells of LyDn!" 

Farther up the shore — yet not many miles farther — is the view 
the poet looked out upon from beside " The Fire of Driftwood " — 
of the roofs and steeples of Marblehead, and the surrounding 
sea: — 

" We sat within the farmhouse old, 

Whose windows, looking o'er the bay, 
Gave to the sea-breeze, damp and cold, 
An easy entrance, night and day. 

" Not far away we saw the port, 

The strange, old-fashioned, silent town ; 
The lighthouse, the dismantled fort, 
The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 

" We sat and talked until the night, 
Descending, filled the little room ; 
Our faces faded from the sight ; 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 



" The very tones in which we spake 

Had something strange, I could but mark ; 
The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark. 

" Oft died the words upon our lips, 
As suddenly, from out the fire, 
Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 
The flames would leap and then expire. 

" And, as their splendour flashed and failed, 
We thought of wrecks upon the main ; 
Of ships dismasted that were hailed, 
And sent no answer back again." 

As there is something indescribably delicious in the blending of 
sea-scents with inland odours from forest, meadow, and garden, 
so there are poems and pictures throughout which the atmosphere 
of wave and shore is marvellously interfused, giving us a sense 
of deep sweetness in wide breathing-room — the delight, almost, of 
entering into a new existence. Longfellow's " Daybreak " is one 
of these : — 

" A wind came up out of the sea, 
And said, ' O Mists, make room for me ! ' 

" It hailed the ships, and cried, * Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone ! ' 




k The sun is bright, the air is clear, 
The darting swallows soar and sing." 

Longfellow's " // is not always May." 



" It said unto the forest, ' Shout ! 
Hang all your leafy banners out ! ' 

" It touched the wood-bird's folded wing, 
And said, ' O Bird, awake and sing ! ' 

" It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, ' Not yet ! In quiet lie ! ' " 

The poem ends with the inevitable sadness, but what glory of 
unimaginable dawn is hidden in that " Not yet ! " 

We turn from the gloom of the night-enfolded sea to songs of 



the fair, blooming land, and to never-wearying portrayals of spring, 
glad to refresh ourselves with suggestions of green fields and run- 
ning streams, even though reminded that — 

" It is not always May." 

Here, again, it is Longfellow who charms us with a glimpse of 
the awakening year : — 

" The sun is bright, the air is clear, 

The darting swallows soar and sing, 
And from the stately elms I hear 
The bluebirds prophesying spring. 
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" So blue yon winding river flows, 
It seems an outlet from the sky 
Where, waiting till the west wind blows, 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 

" All things are new — the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm-tree's nodding crest ; 
And e'en the nest beneath the eaves — 
There are no birds in last year's nest ! " 

Spring landscapes open on the pages of all our poets, although, 
writing from New England latitudes, many of them can but re- 
peat the unwilling, half-withdrawn promise with which that season 
approaches us. Certain it is that— 



"The spring comes slowly up this way," 

and Lowell is justified in his assertion that — 

" May is a pious fraud of the almanac." 

Perhaps most of our poets look for her too early, accepting the 
traditional May-day of milder climates ; for one cannot confidently 
say that spring is here until just as May is passing into June. But 
all the more stimulating to the imagination are the lovely days that 
suddenly gleam in upon us after long delays and tantalising disap- 
pearances — such mornings as Longfellow has sung of: — 

" O gift of God ! O perfect day, 
Whereon shall no man work, but play ! 




1 Gossipping out of the bank flew myriad twittering swallows ; 
And on the boughs of the sycamores quarrelled and chattered the blackbirds." 

Howells's " The Movers." 



When on it is enough for me 

Not to be doing, but to be ! 

Blow, winds ! and waft through all the rooms 

The snow-flakes of the cherry-blooms ! 

Blow, winds ! and bend within my reach 

The fiery blossoms of the peach ! " 

A spring-picture without birds would be very incomplete. But 
see them and hear them in the opening verses of the " Birds of 
Killingworth : " — 

" It was the season when, through all the land, 

The merle and mavis build ; and, building, sing 

Those lovely lyrics written by His hand, 

Whom Saxon Ccedmon calls the Blithe-heart King ; 

When on the boughs the purple buds expand, 
The banners of the vanguard of the spring ; 



And rivulets, rejoicing, rush and leap, 

And wave their fluttering signals from the steep. 

1 The robin and the bluebird, piping loud, 

Filled all the blossoming orchards with their glee ; 

The sparrows chirped as if they still were proud 
Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned be ; 

And hungry crows, assembled in a crowd, 
Clamoured their piteous prayer incessantly, 

Knowing who hears the ravens ciy, and said, 

' Give us, O Lord, this day our daily bread ! ' 

' The thrush that carols at the dawn of day, 
From the green steeples of the piny wood ; 
The oriole in the elm, the noisy jay, 

Jargoning like a foreigner at his food : — 
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The ballad-singers and the Troubadours, 

The street-musicians of the heavenly city — 
The birds, who make sweet music for us all 
In our dark hours, as David did for Saul : — 

Whose habitations in the tree-tops even, 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven." 

Longfellow's tender and graceful fancies are as enchanting as 
the notes of singing-birds from many lands ; and the scenery of 
his verse is equally varied. There is scarcely a country which is 
not made more beautiful to us by some song of his. One travels 
as on a sunbeam, in his poetry, from the stormy Scandinavian 
fiords to the gleaming Rhine, and the bright waters of the Medi- 
terranean, or across our own wide continent — the home of Hia- 
watha and the scene of Evangeline's wanderings ; and every 
American is proud of the world-wide recognition his exquisite 
minstrelsy has deservedly received. 

Not many of our poets have written of the West from the out- 



look of a residence there ; but one of them — Howells--is the author 
of some very charming poems illustrative of that region. If these 
have sometimes been overlooked, it is, perhaps, because of his 
fame as a still more charming novelist than poet. His * Movers " 
has something of the pensive sweetness of " Hermann and Doro- 
thea." It is the story of a family leaving their old home, and 
emigrating yet farther westward : — 

" Parting was over at last, and all the good-byes had been spoken ; 
Up the long hillside-road the white-tented wagon moved slowly, 
Bearing the mother and children, while onward before them the father 
Trudged with his gun on his arm, and the faithful house-dog beside 

him, 
Grave and sedate, as if knowing the sorrowful thoughts of his master. 

Sweet was the smell of the dewy leaves and the flowers in the wild- 
wood ; 

Fair the long reaches of sun and shade in the aisles of the forest ; 

Glad of the spring, and of love, and of morning, the wild-birds were 
singing ; 




" O blossoms that hang like winter, 
Drifted upon the trees, 
O birds that sing in the blossoms, 
O blossom-haunting bees ! " 

Howells's " Spring-time" 



Jays to each other called harshly, then mellowly fluted together ; 
Sang the oriole songs as golden and gay as his plumage ; 
Pensively piped the querulous quails their greetings unfrequent ; 

Gossipping out of the bank flew myriad twittering swallows ; 
And on the boughs of the sycamores quarrelled and chattered the 
blackbirds." 

The brightness and freshness of that Western April dawn, and 
the picturesque group gazing upon their old home from the hill- 
top, make a pastoral sketch full of lovely local colour : — 

" Long together they gazed on the beautiful valley before them, 
Looked on the well-known fields that stretched away to the wood- 
lands, 
Where, in the dark lines of green, showed the milk-white crest of the 

dogwood, 
Snow of wild-plums in bloom, and the crimson tints of the red-bud — 
Looked on the pasture-fields, where the cattle were leisurely grazing ; 
Soft, and sweet, and thin, came the faint, far notes of the cow-bells — 
Looked on the oft-trodden lanes, with their elder and blackberry 
borders, 



Looked on the orchard, a bloomy sea, with its billows of blossoms. 

Fair was the scene, yet suddenly strange, and all unfamiliar, 

As are the faces of friends when the word of farewell has been 

spoken. 
Long together they gazed ; then at last on the little log-cabin, 
Home for so many years, now home no longer forever, 
Rested their tearless eyes in the silent rapture of anguish." 

As English verse blossoms with hawthorn - hedgerows, and 
makes us familiar with spring-time in the mother-country, although 
we may never have seen it, so our poets delight in the roadside 
glory of apple-orchards in bloom, concerning which they can never 
be too eloquent. Bryant's " Planting of the Apple-Tree " hints it 
all, and these stanzas from Howells's " Spring-time " give us a 
' glimpse of the rose-tinted May splendour, with which most read- 
ers are familiar : — 

" Behold the wonder, O silence ! 

Strange as if wrought in a night, 
The waited and lingering glory, 
The world-old, fresh delight ! 
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" O blossoms that hang like winter, 
Drifted upon the trees, 
O birds that sing in the blossoms, 
O blossom-haunting bees — 

" O green, green leaves in the branches, 
O shadowy dark below, 
O cool of the aisles of orchards, 
Woods that the wild-flowers know — 

" O air of gold and perfume, 

Wind, breathing sweet, and sun — 
O sky of perfect azure — 

Day, heaven, and earth, in one ! " 



It is no wonder that the poets, from Chaucer to our own time — 
childlike old Chaucer, with his hands full of daisies, and his heart 
dancing to the motion of the tremulous, " glad, light-green " leaves 
of the bursting forest-boughs — should sing, as the birds do their 
sweetest songs, when filled with the ecstasy of spring. On their 
pages one usually finds more satisfactory pictures of the season 
than on canvas ; for what pigment can reproduce the inundating 
sunshine, almost without shadow, or the floods of woodland 
melody from brook, and bird, and breeze, which are the life of the 
lovely time ? And, for contrasts of blooming freshness with the 
pallor and darkness of winter — the glow against the chill — we look 
to no region of perpetual spring, but to the north, where song is 
an ever-repeated resurrection in the singer's heart, that knows no 
more of age than the new-born year. 

Lucy Larcom. 



CHESTER CATHEDRAL: RESTORED AND UNRESTORED.* 

By the DEAN OF CHESTER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALFRED RIMMER. 



II.— The Interior. Part II. 




E may now proceed to enter the Choir, where the 
woodwork of the stalls will at once arrest atten- 
tion. No such woodwork is to be found in any 
other English Cathedral. The nearest approach 
to rivalry with it on equal terms is in the Choir 
of Lincoln. The seats and stalls of the Choir 
had in recent years, as was said above, been 
brought beyond the Tower to the Western edge of the Nave. 
Now they have been moved eastwards, and are bounded by their 
proper limit, the Eastern side of the Tower. The heavy stone 
barrier has been altogether removed ; but the return-stalls have 
been retained, — forming a Choir-screen of great beauty, with rich 
carved work above and light tracery below, and presenting no real 
barrier to the eye or the ear, either during Divine Service or at any 
time. The stall-work has not been altered, except by the removal 
of certain small dividing shafts, which were modern ; but it has 
been carefully and minutely repaired. 

Attention may now be given to the roof and to the floor of the 
Choir, each of which is characteristic, in a very strict sense, of the 
restored Cathedral. 

The recent restoration has, as regards the Choir, been a consi- 
derable modification of that which took place about thirty-four 
years ago ; and in no part of it is this more observable than in the 
roof. One portion of that former work of restoration had indeed 
consisted in the addition of an interior vaulting, below the external 
roof which alone there existed, the springers only showing what 
the original architects intended. But this vaulting was incorrect 
in its curves and depressing in its effect ; it consisted, too, only of 
plaster between the ribs. Thus it was decided to supply a new in- 
terior roof of oak and of the proper form. The decoration of the 
roof, which has been accomplished since, is a cause of great satis- 
faction, in its harmony of colour and in combining with enrich- 
ment great lightness and cheerfulness of general effect. The sub- 
jects in the western part of the Choir, near to the organ and to 
the seats of the Lay Clerks and Choristers, are Angels with musi- 
cal instruments. In the eastern bays are larger figures of the six- 
teen Prophets, each bearing a motto from his own prophecy. 

The floor of the Choir, laid partly in marble and partly in tiles, 
contains round the Lectern heads of the Twelve Apostles ; and in 
the corners of the wide Eastern space, below the steps, the heads 
of two Greek and two Latin Doctors, to symbolize that union of the • 
Church which must be the object of our devout desire — Chrysos- 
tom as the representative of Preaching, Augustine of Theology, 
Athanasius of the Creeds, and Ambrose of Church Music. On 



* Concluded from page 67. 



the broad space within the Communion Rails are delineations in 
marble of three scenes in the Jewish Passover. 

What has just been described is new. So likewise are the Pulpit 
and the Bishop's Throne. The former, a gift from the Freemasons 
of Cheshire, is of oak, and is carved with representations in relief 




Choir, from the extremity of its South Aisle. 



of the building of the Jewish Temple, the preaching of St. John 
the Baptist, and the view of the Heavenly City in the Apocalypse. 
The latter is of woodwork similar in general character to that of 
the stalls, and contains seats for two chaplains, flanking the seat 
of the Bishop. 

The Holy Table is made of wood from Palestine, and is deco- 



